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The Raga is a concept of fundamental importance in Indian Music and 
from the earliest times, theoretical works devote considerable attention to 
definition of melody types, as they existed and were handed down from 
epoch to epoch. These range from the eighteen Jatis of the Shadja Pa 
and Madhyama grama mentioned by Bharata in his Natya Sastra (2n 
century A.D. cire.) and cover the Raga-gitis and Bhasha gitis of Matanga, 
the grama ragas and other ragas described by Shrangadeva and the a 
defined by authors who followed in medieval times and subsequently oe 
in the North and South of India. It may be inferred from the evidence avall- 
able that probably up to the time of Sangita Ratnakara (1210-1247 ae 
the same system of classical music was prevalent all over the country. € 
Kudimiyamalai inscription (7th century A.D.) testifies to this fact of grama 
music being cultivated in the extreme south of India under royal celta 
The cultural and artistic unity of the people shines out in all the nee 
covering these different periods and similarly in the musical treatises, He 
find a remarkable unity of thought in tracing the fundamental scale to t 
music of the Sam Veda. 


The Narada Siksha says : 


a: aa Ta: MTEy: TAT: | 

at fadta: ¢ aac: adtaeqan: ea: 
aga: asa xearetaata: Saat Wa t 

Wey dadl Ha: Aaa: aa: ETT: 
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These notes are found embodied in the Suddha Svaras of the Shadja 
grama and they persist in the Suddha scales described by the theorists in 
their treatises during the different periods of the development of Indian 
music. The aim of the writers is almost always to reconcile the discrepan- 
cies between theory and practice which inevitably occur in course of time 
in the case of a developing art like music. After Shrangadeva, owing to the 
influence of historical factors, a gradual distinction sets in betwen the music 
of the North and South, though the basic unity is always present. Theory 
naturally follows this trend and theoretical works fall into the two main 
categories. Among the theorists of the South, Venkatamakhi (author of 
the Chaturdandi prakasika, 1660 A.D.) occupies the pride of place and he 
has made contributions to our music which mark him out as an intellectual 
giant who has not only preserved the substance of Karnatak music, as he 
found it in his time intact, but set it firmly on its course of future expansion 
and development on a scale which can only be described as epoch-making. 
The special metit of his achievement is that its implication is not limited to 
Karnatak music but really comprises the full span of the music of all India 
and this is indeed a move onward to a new phase in the unexplored stages 
of the growth of the music of our motherland. I shall just touch upon a few 
salient aspects of the work done by Venkatamakhi in this direction. 


It is generally known that Venkatamakhi evolved. the Seventy—two 
melakarta system, for the soundness of which he made a challenging claim 
in the lines: 

feacasaaarat = pder efa facta: 
afe aferdgetd Nermaead fears: 
waa arafes arsfa ufed: aaa eae: 
eeraeaaad alg Warareat qa Wad 
afe aemert araatadisfa sareat 


It is as interesting as it is revealing to find out the musical basis for the 
formulation of the scales in the manner in which he did. The 12 Svaras- 
tharas of his time and some of the basic scales dating back to grama music 
offer the clue for the material on which he built the mefas. The Suddha 
svaras of the Shadja grama, and modal shift on the notes fielded, the scale 
of equivalents of the modern Kharaharapriya, Todi, Mechakalyani, Hari 
Kambodi, Natabhairavi, Todi with a diminished fifth and Shankaralnaranam. 
By a similar process applied to the Cempalai or fundamental scale of the 
musical system described in Silappadikaram (2nd century A.D.), the same 
scales had been obtained. It is like going round the a snow clad peaks 
of Mount Kailas from different starting points and coming across the 
revelation of the glories of the surrounding scenery one way OT the other. 
These melody types had come down through the centuries and found a 
Place in the living substance, the music of India. 
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The notes used by Vankatamakhi had been part of a continuous tradition, 
Inthe 15 melas of Sri Vidyaranya, (1330 A.D. Circ) which are amongst the 
oldest known in the Karnatak system, the Vikrita svaras used as Panch- 
sruti Rshabha= Suddha gandhara, Sadharana gandhara= Shatsruti Rshabha, 
Shatsruti madhyama, Suddha nishada= Pancha sruti Dhaivata, Kaisiki nishada 
= Shatsruti dhaivata, in addition to Antara gandhara and Kakali nishada 
are to be noted. Similarly in Ramamatya’s 20 melas (vide his Svaramela- 
Kalanidhi, 1550 A.D.) the significant notes are Panchsruti Rishabha= Sudha 
gandhara, Shatsruti Rishabha= Sudharana gandhara, Cyuta madhyama 
which is one sriuti below madhyama= Cyuta madhyama ga, cyuta pa which 
is one sruti below Panchama=Cyuta Panchama madhyama, Pancha sruti 
Dhaivata= Sudha nishada, Shatsruti Dha= Kaisiki nishada, Cyuta Shadja 
which is one sruti below Shadja=cyuta Shadja nishada. In Somanatha’s 23 
melas (described in his Ragavibodha, 1609 AD), the Vikratas to be noted are 
Tivra Rishabha Tivratara Rishalha= Sudha ga, Tivra tama Rishalha = Sadharana 
gandhara, mridu madhyama which is one sruti lower than madhyana, and 
Tivra tama gandharva= Sudha madhyama, Tivratama madhyama=2 srutis 
above Sudha madhyama, Mridu panchama= one sruti lower than panchama, 
with their parallels in the upper tetrachord. These notes show the use of 
the Svara sthanas in practice and the range of their application. Taking the 
lower tetrachord, Rishabhais sharpened upto the Sadharana gandhara sthana 
and gandhara is flattened from even the madhyama sthana down to its shuddha 
position. This applies to Dhaivata and Nishada. Another significant 
factor is the fixation of the suddha gandhara and shatsruti Rishabha Shat 
sruti dhaivata in practice in relation to the Nata and Varali melas of Sri 
Vidyaranya as quoted by Govinda Dikshita in his Sangita Sudha, to 
the Suddha Nata and Suddhavarali melas of Ramamatya and Suddhanata 
and Samavarali of Somanatha. This much for Lakshana. Also the Shat- 
sruti Rishalha of Nata was a well known note used in the sacred music of 
Tevaram sung in all important Shaivite temples according to ancient tradition 
(handed down from the 7th century A.D.) and classified among the Day- 
melodies of pakarpan as Nattapatai or Nattabhasha. Also the Todayam 
attributed to Sri Annamacharya (1408-1507) and the Devaranama of the 
Dasakuta Saints, especially Purandara Das, who is quoted even by Tulaja 
Maharaja, as well as the ghanaraga panchakam, popularised in classical 
music probably during these times, may each be considered in its own Way 
to have been active in establishing some of the important notes of the gamut 
in usage. From this it was only a logical step for Venkatamakhi to build 
up the mela kartas. Taking the fourth, the fifth and the major third or 
antara gandhara, which emerges clearly on a well tuned tambura and its fifth 
the Kakali nishada as cardinal points in the octave, he varies the range of 
Rishabha from its Suddha to the position below antara gandhara among the 
accepted note-positions, and similarly he flattens the gandhara to the 
Position next above Suddha Rishabha and varies its values up to Antara 
gandhara, This is repeated similarly for Dhaivata and Nishada in the upper 
tetrachord. This will be seen to be based on principles of melodic elabora- 
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tion grounded in practice in the case of Nata and Varali, two ragas of primary 
importance. This justification should meet the objection raised against 
the so called vivadi grasta melas, 40 in number which take one of the notes 
Suddha gandhara, Shatsruti rishabha, Sudha nishada or Shatsruti dhaivata. 


It is true that during the time of Venkatamakhi 19 melas were current 
and even during Tulaja Maharajah’s reign (1735-1767) not all the 72 melas 
had come into vogue. But the great achievement of Venkatamkhi was, 
in the light of material now available, to put the melas and their derivative 
ragas into a remarkaly coherent system, worked out by him with wonder- 
ful ingenuity and elaborated through definitions and illustrative gitas wherein 
his stature as a creative musician is revealed. The Melakarta scheme as 
propounded by Venkatamakhi is not a mechanical framework or a feat 
of the imaginative manipulation in prasthara of note-combinations. The 
work he has done in making the melas and the janya ragas live as melodies 
though his compositions ranks high amongst the most precious collections 
in Karnatak music and has been the source of inspiration to great com- 
posers like Sri Muttuswami Dikshitar (1775-1835) and others. In his gitas 
he has shown the method of working out the raga based on a vivedi mela 
by skipping the vivadi svara. The Melakartas have been dealt with also by 
Sri Tyagaraja (1767-1847) and in recent times by Sri Kotisvara Iyer, who 
has composed songs in all the 72 melaragas. There has been of late a ten- 
dency to negotiate vivadi melas in straight prayogas of the notes without the 
varja-treatment and this is prompted perhaps by the urge to experiment in 
discordant combinations ot notes. The Melakanta Ragamalika of Shri 
Maha Vaidyanatha Sivan (1844-1893) makes deft uses of the Vivadi notes 
and has the aim of bringing out the beauty in each raga. Ihave the script 
ofthe Ragamalika taken down by my illustrious father, Sri Nemams Nata- 
taja Bhagavatar from the revered composer himself. 


The Ragalakshana of Venkatamakhi has preserved for posterity the 
ragas which came under his scrutiny. Even out of the basic scales, several 
such as Kharaharpriya (Sri Ragamela,), Hari Kambodhi, (Harikendara gaula) 
Charukesi (Tarangini), Bhavapriya (Bhavani), Simhendra madhyamam (Sum- 
adyati) Shanmukhapriya (Chamaram) have become very popular, with 
five compositions in them by Dikshitar or Tygaraia. 


It is not merely asa device for classification of ragas that the Melakartas 
are to be considered useful. By prastara of auduva, shadeva end vakra 
varieties, it is possible to arrive at an immense variety of new ragas. This is 
a challenging and fascinating field for the composers of the future to explore. 
There are already lists of hundreds of ragas and these can be brought to a 
working basis with reference to the Melakarta scheme. 


There is one aspect viz., the value of some of the notes, on which 
different opinions have been expressed. The application of the values 
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of the notes of the Suddha scale of Bharata and Shrangadeva, describd in 
the verse., 


AIAGITATEAT TSATAA ATAT: | 
& & faoraneardt facdt aaa gaat i 


has been adopted for the suddha scale of Karnatak music by theorists from 
Vidyaranya downwards and this has been accepted by subsequent writers. 
It has been pointed out, of late, that by reducing one sruti from the Suddha 
Rishabha and Suddha gandhara, as also Suddha dhaivata and Suddha rishada, 
from their values acccording to this definition, these notes approximate 
more closely to Jakshya. This is worth scrutiny. 


The utility of the Melakarta schemes in preserving the lakshana espe- 
cially of rare ragas is easily realised. As a matter of fact the forms of many 
of them are known correcty only with reference to the Lakshana pro- 
pounded in this scheme. The deviation from the definitions may be seen 
in the case of the following compositions. 


“Parakujesina” by Tyagaraja, in Jujahali, 
Mela 13, is now sung in Mela 28. = 
“Nadatanum”—Ditto in Chittaranjani, Mela 19,—sung in Mela 22 
“Panipati Sayi”—Ditto—in Jhankara dhvani, Mela 19, ,, * 
“Maye Tvam yahi” by Muttuswami Dikshitar in Tarangini, 
Mela 27, is now sung in Mela 28. 


The need for applying correct Jakshana in such cases is for consideration. 


Venkatamakhi’s melakarta scheme reached a new dimension when 
Pandit V.N. Bhatkhande, the great musicologist of North India, adopted 
its principles for the classification of Hindustani ragas under 10 thatas, in 
his invaluable treatise in Sanskrit, “Shrimat-lakshya Sangitam’ (1910 
A.D.) He studied the system of Venkatamakhin with the help of the 
great scion of the Dikshitar family, Sri Subbarama Dikshitar. Different 
methods of classifying ragas like the Raga-Ragini system prevailed in the 
North in different times. Pandit Bhatkhande’s adoption of the thata or 
Mela system met with general approval. It is understood that the great 
musicians, Ustad Fayyaz Khan, Vilayat Hussain Khan and Mustaq Hussain 
Khan agreed with Pandit Bhatkhande about the usefulness of the new 
method of classification. But in some quarters doubts were raised on 
account of Raganga Vargikarana (oqiq aiffazor) under each thata, for 
mstance, there are various ragas having a different Raganga (qin) with 
the characteristic phrases common to a group of ragas. Taking the case of 
Purvi mela, it includes two main Ragangas or Raga catagories: viZ., (1) 
Sri Anga having the prominence of Rishabha as in Raga Sri and 
(ii) Purvi Anga with prominence for gandhara, as in Raga Puriya Dhanasri. 
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Pandit Bhatkhande thought that the Mela system is not opposed or contra- 
dictory to this Ranganga Vargikaran which can also be indicated in the 
classification. Another problem is the occurence of accidentals such as 
Kakali nishada in ragas of Kamach that and Kaphithat. This factor can also 
be resolved according to the treatment of Bhashaangas in Venkatamakhi’s 
system. In addition to providing a useful system of classification, it is to 
be expected that an acquaintance with the Melakarta scheme along with 
the Janya ragas will make available very considerable resources to the 
musicians of North India. Already some melaragas like Simhendra 
madhyama in Kiravavi, etc and ragas like Abhogi and Humsadhvani are 
popular in the North and it is to be expected that there will be increasing 
assimilation of the rich material imbedded in the Melakarta scheme. Also 
a collection of a large number of devotional forms of music, with a distinct 
classical or light classical basis was made by All India Radio some time back 
from various regions of India. They included Haveli music based on Ragas 
and Raginis from Jaipur, Rajkot etc. Kafian from Jullunder, Abhang from 
Pandharpur, Kirtan and Raslila from Manipur,}Hymns from Bengal and 
Uttar Pradesh, different song-varieties from Andhra, Karnatak comprising 
the Kannada-speaking area, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. In putting then 
down in proper notation and making them available for exchange over 
different regions of India, the Melakarta system will prove to be useful. 
Similarly the music of India may be interpreted to the outside world through 
staff notation employing the devices of the Melakarta scheme. It is also 
known that in the West, some artists engages in original work are looking 
for inspiration to the music of India. Thus Venkatamakhi will be seen to 
be one of the mightiest figures in the history of Indian music, whose influence 
is felt even today in a vital manner on the fabric of Karnatak Sangita. 
It may well be in the sequence of musical development that he may show the 
es ng a new era of creative activity in the future for our country as a 
whole. 
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